





























O.S.A.L. State Officers For 1960-1961 


President 
Mrs. Janie Gooch, Belmont High School, Dayton 
Vice President 
Gertrude Linenbruegge, Assistant Librarian, Ohio University, Athens 
Recording Secretary 
Mrs. Lois L. Craig, Liberty Union High School, Baltimore 
Corresponding Secre 
Ruth V. Foor, Thomas Ewing Jr. High School, Lancaster 
Treasurer 
Ruth Culbertson, Mansfield High School, Mansfield 


0.A.S.L. State Regional Directors For 1960-1961 


Northeastern 
Elizabeth Oldham, Maple Heights High, Maple Heights 
Northwestern 
Madeleine Bixel, Fostoria High School, Fostoria 
Central 
Helen Lumley, West High School, Columbus 
East Central 
Mrs. Martha Hammack, Hoover High School, North Canton 
Western 
Ruth Busser, Fairmount High School, Kettering 
Southwestern 
Aileen Lucas, Wyoming High School, Wyoming 


Ohio Student Librarians Officers 1960-61 
President 
Carolyn Lawrence, Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 
Vice-President 
Ruth DeVeny, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio 
Secretary 
Cynthia Walker, Belmont High School, Dayton, Ohio 
Treasurer 
Gloria Guilliouma, Canton South High School, Canton, Ohio 
Publicity Chairman 
Sandra Starkey, Canton South High School, Canton, Ohio 


CAMPUS-PLAN LIBRARY 
by Gladys Williams, Librarian, Wadsworth High School, 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


This year Wadsworth Senior High School moved into a campus 
style building and with this environmental change, we inaugurated a 
methods change. A foresighted architect placed the library and the 
large study hall in one building. With this enhancing our plan, we 
formulated a new system by which we hope to encourage greater use 
of the library by the entire student body. 

A block system was devised. Each period study hall was divided 
into five student sections so that each group would have a specific day to 
be in the library. After these students report to study hall for attendance 
they are permitted to go to the library. 

To facilitate the students’ spending more time in the library, the 
library card system is used. Each student has a bill-fold size card which 
may be used two times a week as a library pass. These cards, corres- 
ponding in color to the attendance and office report cards, were made 
up in yellow for sophomores, pink for juniors, and orange for seniors. 
The card method also presents a means of disciplining the student since 
the card may be retained by the labrarian if the student does not dis- 
play proper conduct at all times. 

The faculty may issue special library passes if the student has a 
specific assignment and the student has already used his library card 
for the week. 


By asking the faculty to help select the materials for the library 
we hope to strengthen the use of the library by the faculty. 
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To all members, official reporters, committee chairmen and officers: 
Send news, articles, and items of interest to the editor, 


DAVID E. HINEBAUGH 


. Innes Jr. High School 
ao mgr _ 1999 East Avenue 
ron 14, Uh10 Akron 14, Ohio 


The Bulletin is an important part of our program. Its effectiveness 
depends on the responsibility which each of us assumes. 





The Ohio Association of School Librarians Bulletin is published by the Association 
four times a year, in January (Directory issue), March, May and October. 


Copies are sent to members only and are included in the membership dues. 
Deadline for October, 1961 Bulletin: September 15, 1961. 











0.A.S.L. CONVENTION, Tentative Program, Nov. 3-4, 1961 
Onesto Hotel, Canton 
Theme: Selection or Censorship 


Friday, November 3, 1961 
8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.—Registration 
Exhibits Open. 
9:00—Introduction by the O.A.S.L. President. 
9:20—Keynote speech “Selection or Censorship” 
9:40—Buzz groups on speech and questions from groups. 
10:00—Reaction Panel, consisting of a librarian, a high school student, 
a board member, a school administrator, and a parent. 

:00—Break for lunch (everyone on their own) 

:30—Business session followed by presentations on the topic “Before 
You Get Them” by Elementary and Junior High Librarians. 
teactions from the audience. 

6 :30—Banquet 

Speaker—Mr. Harry Behn, author, “The Most Important Verb.” 


Saturday, November 4, 1961 


— 
pd peed 


8 :30—Registration 
Exhibits 

9:00—Book discussion by librarians. 
Evaluation of program by group. 


The definite program will be published in the October BULLETIN. 


Since the conference is being held at the Onesto Hotel, 225 Second St., N.W., 
Canton, you may want to get your room right there. The rates are, for a single, $6.50 
to $8.50; double room—double bed, $9.50 to $12.00; double room, twin beds, $13.00 to 
$14. All rooms are with bath, radio, and television. 

Address: Onesto Hotel, Canton 2, Ohio, attn: Reservations Dept. 
Near-by Motels are: 

Holiday Inn, 800 Tuscarawas West (Route 30) 

Town Manor Motel, 926 Tuscarawas, West (Route 30) 

Travalodge Motel, 1031 Tuscarawas, West (Route 30) 


LIBRARIANS, 1961-62 OFFICES: 


VICE-PRESIDENT: DIRECTORS: NORTHWESTERN: 

Love Clark Russell West 
RECORDING SECRETARY: CENTRAL: 

Marie Burkhart Rebecca Warenham 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: EAST CENTRAL: 

Geneva White Ada Zimmerman 
TREASURER: SOUTHWESTERN: 

Helen Dorn Anna Borchin 


0.A.S.L. Committees, additions to the list published in the March Bulletin 


ELEMENTARY LIBRARIES: 
Chairman—Mrs. Elsa Posell, Canterbury School, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 
Mary L. Blevins, Northwood School, Kenton, Ohio 
Helen Waters, Moreland School, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
Charlotte Gallant, Cuyahoga County School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cathleen Andrews, Elementary School, Lakewood, Ohio 
TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT: 
Chairman— Bernice Kirkpatrick, Bay Village 40, Ohio 
Virginia L. Krueger, Sandusky High School, Sandusky, Ohio 
Thelma Knerr, Schraaf Junior High School, Parma (Cleveland 29), Ohio 
Marion Hartley, Grant Junior High School, Portsmouth, Ohio 
RESEARCH: 
Chairman—Mrs. Anna Borchin 


THOUGHTS FROM THE PRESIDENT .. . 

The school librarians of Ohio have reason to be encouraged by the 
interest the State Department of Education is taking in school libraries. 
Glen A. Rich, Director of Elementary and Secondary Education, is work- 
ing with our Standards Committee, Martha Hammock, Ruth Watkins 
and the President of O.A.S.L., to work out a proposed project to present 
to the ALA School Library Development Project. Martha had an out- 
line of the program to present to the School Library Development Pro- 
ject Leadership Training Meeting in Chicago, April 28th through 30th. 
Ruth Watkins went to this meeting as my representative; Martha, as 
Chairman of the Standards Committee. 

As President, I have had several invitations to talk to school people 
and administrators. Really, we need a speakers’ bureau, for there are 
school librarians in many communities who are good speakers. Why 
not send your name to me or to Martha Hammock and voice your 
willingness to be placed on such a list. 

This is a gratifying year for me in many ways—one of my greatest 
joys is the student library staff member who has served four years on 
the student staff of our school and is entering college deterrhined to 
become a librarian. 

Start planning now to attend the 1961 O.A.S.L. Convention in Can- 
ton, November 3rd and 4th. 

Sincerely, 


CONFERENCES YOU WILL ENJOY 

Chicago Graduate Library School will present SEVEN QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE PROFESSION OF LIBRARIANSHIP, June 21-23... Such 
speakers as Howard W. Winger, Ralph H. Parker and Agnes L. Reagan 
will be featured. Full details: Philip H. Ennis or Howard W. Winger, Con- 
ference Co-Directors, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Columbia University Library School and Teachers College will spon- 
sor AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICES AND THE SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM, 
June 27, 29 and 30. For further information and registration forms 
address: Office of the Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, NY. 

THE ADULT AND THE CHILD’S WORLD, the library’s potential 
for service, will be sponsored by ALA’s Adult and Children’s Services Divi- 
sions July 5-8, at Cleveland’s Wade Park Manor, E. 107 at Chester, Cleve- 
land. $10.00 registration fee should be sent to Miss Barbara Denison, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
with your name, position title, library, mailing address. 

American Library Association’s Summer Conference will be held 
July 9-15 in Cleveland. The many events and programs promise that 
everyone will find something of interest. The general sessions are sched- 
uled for Sunday, July 9 at 8:30 p.m., July 12 at 2, and Friday, July 14 at 
7:30 p.m., in the Cleveland Auditorium, where headquarters for this con- 
ference will be located also. 

WORKSHOP ON NEW DEVELOPMENT IN EDUCATION AND 
THEIR IMPLICATION FOR LIBRARIES will be at the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor from August 7-18. $110 fee will cover costs for non- 
residents. Write: Department of Library Science, 309 General Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Special courses are offered at many schools this summer which will 
be of value to librarians who are desiring to improve themselves or to 
finish their professional degrees. This is an excellent opportunity to avail 
yourself of meetings and formal classes in librarianship, for librarians. 
“Help yourself’’ to a big selection —- smorgasbord in library science. 
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REPORT ON A.L.A. MID-WINTER MEETING 


Evidence that the profession of librarianship is moving ahead at a faster 
pace than ever before was presented to the approximately 868 librarians who 
attended the annual Midwinter meeting of the American Library Association 
in Chicago, January 29 through February 4. 

Setting the pace for the entire session was Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
president of ALA who, in her report said: ‘“The single biggest activity in 
which this association is now engaged is the erection of the Headquarters 
building . 

‘A satisfactory change in A.L.A. procedure was the rescheduling of the 
time that new committees began to function. Committee appointments are 
now prepared and presented by the President-Elect to the Executive Board 
for approval at the Midwinter meeting. Invitations to serve on committees 
are extended during the spring and by the end of the summer conference 
committees are ready to go into action. Thus, the former lag in activities 
pending committee formation is eliminated. I believe many divisions are 
doing this now, and so all through the Association programs continue with- 
out a break. 

“The ALA has recently become a member of the American Council on 
Education with an allotment of six delegates in addition to the Executive 
Director. The Executive Board felt that these delegates should have a back- 
ground in the broad area of education, but should represent the Association 
as a whole, not just certain divisions. The current President would be one 
of the delegates. 

“The American Library Association and the Library of Congress have 
a long history of cooperation in many areas of library service. We have a 
constant interest in the welfare of the Library of Congress and in its ability 
to aid and improve library service to all segments of the population. The 
members of the Executive Board, and many of you, I am sure, have read a 
newspaper story by a Washington columnist which indicated that President 
Kennedy may be thinking of a new appointment to the position of Librarian 
of Congress. The Board sent a telegram to President Kennedy and one of 
his principal advisors.” 

Among the highlights of the meeting was the announcement by Jack 
Dalton, chairman of the ALA International Relations Committee and dean 
of Columbia University’s School of Library Service, of the 5,500 mile tour 
of Russia by seven American librarians to be taken during May while their 
Russian counterparts will tour approximately 6,000 miles of the United 
States during April. 

Emerson Greenaway, director of the Free Library of Philadelphia, in 
his report to Council as chairman of the Federal Relations Committee stressed 
that the climate was never more favorable to further library legislation, and, 
following him, Miss Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA Washington 
office reported on the status of bills affecting library serivce. 

Miss Krettek also reported that $1,369,000 supplemental balance of the 
1960 allotment remaining from the original enactment of the Library Ser- 
vices Act will be made available this year. 

Reporting on the progress of the Headquarters Building was Miss Ger- 
trude Gscheidle, chief librarian, Chicago Public Library, who told the Coun- 
cil that the construction was on schedule despite the cold weather. The build- 
ing had been one week ahead of schedule before the zero temperatures halted 
construction for one week. 

The Committee on Accrediation among other actions revised and approved 
a panel to assist the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
in its evaluation program. 

Among other action, the American Association of School Librarians 
approved an ad hoc advisory committee to the AASL President to work with 
the Washington office of ALA on supporting proposed school library 
legislation. 
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OHIO FICTION BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Compiled by Diana Taylor France, Librarian 
Hamilton Township, Columbus 


Author Title Publisher and 
Allee, Marjorie Hill—Susanna and Tristram - Houghton 
Boesch, Mark—Beyond the Muskingum - - Winston, 
Breyfogle, William—Wagon Wheels - - Aladdin, 
Coatsworth—Dancing Tom Macmillan, 
Comfort, Mildred—Flatboats and Wee ‘Wheels - Beckley Cardy, 
Corey, Paul—Corn Gold Farm - - Morrow, 
Crawford—Hello the Boat - - - - - Holt, 
Davis, Lavinia R.—Stand and Reply - - Doubleday, 
DeLeeuw, Adele Louise—Highway House . - Little, 
DeLeeuw, Adele—Showboat’s Coming - - World, 
DeLeeuw, Cateau—Give Me Your Hand - - Little, 
Douglas, Emily Taft—Appleseed Farm - - Abingdon, 
Drury, Maxine—George and the Long Rifle - Longmans, 
DuJardin, Rosamond—Showboat Summer - Lippincott, 
Ellis, William Donahue—The Bounty Lands - - World, 


Evatt, Harriet-—The Secret of the Old Coach Gun - Bobbs-Merrill, 
Evatt, Harriet—The Secret of the Ruby Locket - Bobbs-Merrill, 


Grey, Zane—Betty Zane - - - - Grosset 
Griffin, Velma—Mystery Mansion - Westminster 
Jackson, C. Paul—Two Boys and a aati oo Derby - Hastings, 
Johnson—Courage Wins - Dutton 
Judson, Clara Ingram—Michael's Victory - Houghton, 
Kjelgaard—Buckskin Brigade - - - Holiday, 
Kjelgaard—The Lost Wagon - - - - Holiday 
Lender, Charles Franklin—Pirates in the Ohio - Howell Sloskin, 
Lenski, Lois—A Going to the Westward - - Stokes, 
Lenski, Lois—A Little Girl of Nineteen Hundred - _ Lippincott, 
Medary, Marjorie—Buckeye Boy - - - Longmans, 
McCloskey, Robert—Centerburg Tales”~ - - : Viking, 
McCloskey, Robert—Homer Price - - - Viking, 
McCloskey, Robert—Lentil - - - - Viking, 
McMeekin, Isabel M.—Journey Cake - - Messner, 
Meader, Stephen W.—Boy With a Pack - - Harcourt 
Meader, Stephen W.—Down the Big River - Harcourt 
Meadowcraft—Along the Erie Towpath - - 

Meadowcraft—By Wagon and Flatboat - - Crowell, 
Musgrave, Florence—Marged - - - - Ariel 
Nolen—The Cowhide Trunk - - - - Oxford 
Phillips, Josephine—Wagons Away - . American, 
Richter, Conrad—tThe Light in the Forest - - Knopf, 
Royer, Homer L.—Buckeye Tales - Lyons and Carnahan, 
Sutton, Margaret—The Boys of the Ohio Valley - Grosset, 
Tousey, Sanford—Steamboat Billy - - Doubleday, 
Witten, Herbert—Escape from the Shawnee - - Follet, 
Youmans, Eleanor—Mount Delightful - - - Bobbs, 
Ziegler—The Blowing Wand - - - - Winston, 


AWARDS AND PRIZES 


Date 


. 1929 


1953 
1956 


1948 
1948 
1938 
1943 
1953 
1956 
1960 
1948 
1957 
1955 
1952 


1943 


, 1903 
. 1958 


1958 


, 1954 


1947 


, 1947 


1947 
1937 


1944 
1951 
1943 
1940 
1942 


» 1939 
, 1946 


1938 


, 1960 
, 1941 


1941 
1953 
1952 
1943 
1935 
1958 
1954 
1955 


“Children’s Books: Awards and Prizes,” it is now possible to find 
the major awards in the field of children’s literature, with a statement 
of their history and purpose, and the 1960 and some of the 1961 winners, 
all in one place. This attractively designed booklet, prepared by the 
Westchester (N.Y.) Library System, will prove a valuable guide to those 
who select books for children. Copies are available from the Children’s 


Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, at 5c apiece. 
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SUMMER READING SUGGESTIONS 


Saturday Review’s Granville Hicks recommends the novels listed below as the 
“best of 1960.” You may not agree; that’s part of the fun of reading a book, then 
comparing it with reviews. But here they are: 

John Knowles, A Separate Peace. 

Peter Beagle, A Fine and Private Place. 

Harper Lee, To Kill a Mocking Bird. 

Philip McFarland, A House Full of Women. 

James Leo Herlihy, All Fall Down. 

William Styron, Set This House on Fire. 

John Updike, Rabbit, Run. 

Flannery O’Connor, The Violent Bear it Away. 

Wright Morris, Ceremony in Lone Tree. 

Herbert Gold, Therefore be Bold. 

Vance Bourjaily, Confessions of a Spent Youth. 

Harvey Swados, False Coin. 

Gerald Warner Bruce, Winter Solstice. 

John O’Hara, Sermons and Soda-Water. 

Allan Seager, Death of an Angel. 

Elizabeth Spencer, The Light in the Piazza. 

You will enjoy some of these books since they are so various — from Beagle’s 
fantasy of a cemetery with mortal and immortal residents, all on speaking terms, to 
Bourjaily’s semi-biographical Confessions of a World War II soldier who fought his 
private war in seven countries . . . with several girls. 

Some of them may be difficult to find (as of February, Van Wert County Library 
had exactly none of them), but it will be well worth the effort if you do read them. 

To Kill a Mocking Bird seems to be the favorite of the books read by the BULLETIN 
reporters. It is on the Ohio Reading Circle List; this may have something to do with its 
popularity. The story of two years in a Southern town, seen through the eyes of a 
small girl — and the most evil thing is to hurt something which is beautiful and cannot 
hurt back — “to kill a mockingbird.” 

Others mentioned as enjoyable were Winter Solstice (Jean Atkin recommends), 
and Light in the Piazza (Eloise Daniel recommends; and a library assistant wanted to 
read it till the realization came that a piazza is a porch and not an Italian dish.) 

. . and our friends suggest: 

Elizabeth Harpst suggests Jesse Stuart’s Year of My Rebirth and the hilarious 
biography of his father in God’s Oddling. Pointing toward next year, Miss Harpst also 
suggests looking over the Great Books Program for’ elementary and junior high schools. 
Information can be obtained from the Catholic School Board, 435 S. Fifth St., Louisville 
2, Ky. A set of books, for $1.50, includes Critical Thinking, Leader’s Manual, Biblio- 
graphy, and Junior Great Books Program. 

Bernice Sattler suggests 1600 Pennsylvania Ave. as splendid reading. Miss Sattler 
also —" in” the titles Hawaii (Michner), Exodus (Uris), and The Dean’s Watch 
(Goudge). 


NEWBERRY AWARD 

WINNER: Scot O’Dell — Island of the Blue Dolphins, Houghton, $2.75. 
A haunting and unusual story based on the fact that in the early 1800,’s an Indian 
girl spent 18 years alone on a rocky island far off the coast of California. Here, the 
girl tells in short, simple sentences fraught with understated drama of the passing 
years. Courage, self-reliance, and, most of all, a quiet acceptance of fate characterize 
all days, months, and years of her ordeal. 

RUNNERS-UP: Gerald Johnson — America Moves Forward, Morrow, $3.95 (History) 
Jack Schaefer—Old Ramon, Houghton, $2.50(Sheepherder, sheep dogs and nature) 
George Selden—The Cricket in Times Square, Farrar, $3.50. 


CALDECOTT AWARD 

WINNER: Nicolas Sidjakov — Baboushka and the Three Kings (written by Ruth 
Robbins), Parnassus Press, $2.50 
A re-telling of the Russian Christmas legend of the old lady who refused the offer 
of going with the three wisemen to see the Christ Child. She now distributes 
gifts to children, searching for the Child. 

RUNNER-UP: Leo Lionni—Inch by Inch, Oblensky, $3.50 
The Newberry Medal is given annually for the best contribution to American 
literature for children. The Caldecott Medal goes to the artist of the year’s “most 
distinguished American picture book.” 


NEW MOVIE 
“Craftsmanship and Automation” is a new film showing the making of the World 
Book Encyclopedia. A limited number of free-for-the-postage prints are available. Re- 
quests should be directed to Ruth Tarbox, Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 
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Thesis: A Preliminary Guide to Books Reflecting the Reading Interests 
of the Pre-School and Primary Child (Ella Berresford, Kent 
State University, 1959) 

Reading materials will be the child’s constant companions when he 
starts to school. During his pre-school and primary years, parents, 
teachers, librarians, and others can provide the child with interesting, 
worthwhile books that will help fulfill some of these many and varied 
needs of life: developmental tasks, personal pleasures in reading, vocabu- 
lary and reading tastes, and family fellowship. 

What are some attributes of good books for children? The author 
must take a significant vital experience, and in a brief, concise way de- 
velop it and transfer it to the mind of the reader. Appropriate language 
and accurate details are also essential. The story should satisfy the 
reader’s curiosity but leave something to wonder. In a child’s book the 
story is the tune; the illustration, the accompaniment. The illustrator 
must study the story carefully and then produce well-correlated, living 
pictures. The format of children’s books is impressive. Publishers realize 
that even the pre-school child knows the looks of a book, outside and 
inside, long before title or author. Hence, his books must be designed 
with a note of individuality to catch his eye. A colorful cover or jacket, 
odd size, unusual print, two page illustrations, are often gainfully employed. 

1.__Picture Books. Books with large illustrations and few words are 
the first books given toa child. In recent years inexpensive editions have 
made picture books available to numerous children who would not other- 
wise have had the opportunity to have reading materials. A few have real 
beauty, but they often obscure more worthwhile books with their bright- 
ness, cheapness, and availability. The picture book is often mistaken as 
an easy-to-read book, but the vocabulary is seldom geared to that of a 
beginning reader. Good picture books need simple make believe or realis- 
tic themes with not too much content, action, well-selected and meaning- 
ful pictures, and humor. 

2. Mother Goose and Poetry. Despite some people’s objection to the 
obscure language, ways of life, and even vulgarity displayed in Mother 
Goose rhymes, it appears many of these verses with rhythmic sounds and 
descriptive pictures are here to stay. Children are not concerned with 
the ethics or logic involved but are thrilled when they can march to “’The 
grand old duke of York,” skip to, ‘To market to market to buy a fat pig,” 
or revel in the brief, but complete action of “‘Hey, diddle diddle,’’ or 
‘‘There was an old woman who lived in a shoe.’ Poetry accompanies and 
follows use of Mother Goose quite naturally because of its vividness, 
singleness of purpose, and rhythm. 

3. Fanciful Tales. The author and exact origin of folk and fairy 
tales are unknown. They usually follow one of three types: beast, droll, 
or cumulative. The literary fairy tale differs from the folk tale in that it 
usually presents a moral or satirizes someone or something, and the author 
is known. Doubts are raised in some minds as to the extent of the effects 
of fantasy, cruelty, cunning, and dishonesty in stories on children. While 
some children like to be frightened with a little horror and threat when 
they read and are not affected by their brief retreat from reality, others 
use fairy tales as an unhealthy escape device. If such reading seems to 
crowd out all else, to substitute for other activities and contacts, to stimu- 
late daydreaming and withdrawal, and produce fear and confusion, fanci- 
ful tales should be discontinued or withheld until the child knows what 
is make believe and what is real and can handle the fierceness of them. 

4. Informational Books. In recent years many more informational 
books for young children have been published, in such areas as science, 
biography, the world about us, and religion. Some are still weak in scope 
and presentation. Worthwhile books have vocabulary and subject matter 
that is comprehensible to the age level for which the story is written. 
Illustrations should suit the text and be placed close to the portions of 
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text they illustrate. They need to be interesting, attractive, large, and 
clear enough that the reader can understand them. 

5. Books with Easy-to-Read Vocabulary. Consider the adult who is 
confronted with a caption in French under an interesting picture. He re- 
calls two significant words but he cannot read the key wods. He is dis- 
appointed in himself and is frustrated. A primary child, undoubtedly, 
reacts similarly when he is expected to read or wants to enjoy a story and 
cannot do so because his reading skills are not adequate. The primary 
child should have the satisfaction of reading many things within his vo- 
cabulary and comprehension range beside his school texts. Until recently 
supplementary books for primary grade readers with attractive format, 
lively stories, and vocabulary geared to that of their reading level were 
scarce. Such companies as Follett (Beginning to Read Books) and Random 
House (I Can Read It All By Myself) have started special series of these 
easy books. 

Adults can help give the right child the right book at the right time 
by becoming acquainted with the child’s initial reading interests. Later, 
adults can help broaden these interests by providing a variety of attractive 
books in other areas. To aid in selecting these books, publications, such 
as the following, are helpful: The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin; 
Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books, The University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School; Current Books, Junior Booklist; The Hornbook; 
Junior Libraries; Top of the News; Bibliography of Books for Children, 
A.C.E.; Children’s Books Too Good to Miss; Stories Anyone Can Tell, New 
York Public Library; New York Times Book Review, and New York Herald 
Tribune Book Review. 


NEW BOOK: 

Have you had the pleasure of reading Hanna and McAllister: Books, 
Young People and Reading Guidance, Harper, 1960? This is designed 
for use by teachers, librarians, parents and others concerned with guid- 
ing the reading of young people of junior and senior high school age, 
and is a text for college courses in literature for young people. The 
book offers no magic formulas according to its introduction, but is of- 
fered to adults who are confronted and concerned with the task of read- 
ing guidance for young people with the hope that it is helpful as well as 
informative. Love Clark, Oxford 

JUST PUBLISHED 

Elementary School Libraries, by Jean E. Lowrie is a 235 page book 
published by Scarecrow Press, 257 Park Ave. South, New York 10. It 
costs $5.00. This book will orient administrators, librarians and teachers 
to the elementary school library program. 


1,000 Books For The Primary Grades Analyzed By Subject 

Teachers, librarians and curriculum specialists can now locate 
material, from “acorns” to ‘“zoos’’, especially suited to classroom needs 
and curriculum enrichment for kindergarten through grade three by 
using the new Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, 2nd edition. 
Mary K. Eakin, 176 p. $4.50. 

Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades indexes nearly 1000 in- 
print trade books and textbooks under subject headings realistically 
chosen and geared to today’s curricula. Individual index entries give 
author and title, exact page references, independent reading grade levels, 
read aloud grade levels, and clearly indicate fictionalized and non-fiction 
materials. Four curriculum specialists and seven library specialists 
assisted in the selection of titles indexed. 


QUESTIONS TO THE EDITOR: 


Who has the answer??? How do you eliminate the disappearing of 
books? How do you prevent the cutting or tearing of articles from periodi- 
cals or books? Several librarians are anxious for a solution. 
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WHY VANDALISM? 





Mrs. Elizabeth Schlott, librarian at Coventry High School in Akron, examines 
wreckage caused by vandals this Spring. Her comments are reported on the next 
pages. 
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WHY VANDALISM? 


Traditionally, a library was a place for reading, study, and research; but so was 
a school—once. Now it provides custodial care that is often quasi-parental and some 
times quasi-penal, along with at least rudimentary treatment for the mentally and 
emotionally retarded. The library has to accept a part of the responsibility for these 
reluctant customers. 
._, Kicks” is a classification that overlaps a little on . . . (mob rule), but usually 
it is theft merely to show off. This includes a youngster who steals a book for the 
same reason that some adults climb a mountain—because it’s there. One teenager 
explained it: “A guy steals to show he has guts, but anybody can steal from a library 
so it’s an easy way to act big.” 

_. The underlying cause here is probably the replacement of traditional disciplines 
with “self-discipline,” which educational brass-hats insist is the only really effective 
form of control. However, the top brass shares with Madison Avenue admen and very 
small children the belief that if you say something often enough and sincerely enough, 
it comes true. As a result, no one has ever gotten around to implementing this 
nebulous hypothesis. 

The “kicks” theft is difficult to guard against, because stricter control of charging 
routines merely poses a greater challenge. Paradoxically the complete relaxation of 


safe-guards may be the best defense, although that would make things easier for the 
next group. 

Greed may be the largest cause of book thefts .. . 

Some youngsters collect attractive books not to read but merely to own. I’ve 
heard of kids who took books only to keep a built-in book case presentably filled .. . 

Pressure is one cause readily understandable to adults. I note its greatest inci- 
dence near the close of a marking period when teachers are pushing for the completion 
of work. It seems to affect encyclopedias especially . . . some unsung genius has 
discovered that “research” is a honey of a euphemism for “busy work”. 

The touching faith of modern educators in pictures is at the root of some of the 
trouble. They have taken seriously the adage that one picture is worth 10,000 words 
and characteristically reduced it to absurdity — 10 pictures are worth 100,000 words, 
ete. 


Laziness is another cause of thefts. A librarian describes it as “refusal to con- 


form,” and a pupil says, “I want to enjoy the book undisturbed’? — by a return dead- 
line, that is. 


No sense of value is probably a separate cause, although it borders on and overlaps 
some of the other classifications. 
From Library Journal, May 15, 1959, Vol. 84, No. 10, pp. 1639-1641. 


WHY VANDALISM? 


Elizabeth Schlott, Coventry High, Akron: This case of vandalism at 
Coventry is the worst instance of vandalism I have experienced in five 
years. The worst parts of the clean-up were the shattered glass on the 
floor and shelves all through the material dumped on the floor, and 
the re-arranging of all the shelf list cards which were scattered hither 
and yon. A bottle of stamp-pad ink was shattered against the wall, 
leaving an ugly stain. However, the book shelves were not pulled over, 
and except for the glass in both doors, nothing else was destroyed. 
There was no money in the drawers, because I carry the fine money 
home with me every day. We are hoping this is the last time we have 
an occurrence of this kind. 


Jean Atkin, East Palestine High, East Palestine: In the years that I 
have been a librarian the number of “mysteriously missing’’ books has 
gradually increased until it has doubled in size. Neither the school 
enrollment nor circulation has shown the same increase. Also of con- 
cern is the finding of more and more markings on desks, cutting out 
of cartoons and pictures, and, worse, the indecent details added to 
magazines and sometimes even to books. Of lesser importance but still 
indicating the same line of behavior is the disappearance of even the 
more closely controlled materials such as books and materials reserved 
for class work. Isn't this the same trend seen in the increase in discip- 
line problems in the principal's office, the instances of disrespect all 
teachers have noticed in classrooms, and even the increase in the “have- 
to’’ marriages? 

What can be done? I don’t know. Most plans that come to mind 
mean complicated checks that limit our time and the students’ freedom 
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of movement, and therefore his interest in exploring ideas further. Per- 
haps neatness, orderliness, and a competent librarian they can really 
respect will do more to encourage good citizenship than all the controls 
we could impose. 

Minerva E. Frazier, Caldwell High, Caldwell: Most of the vandalism 
in our library merely consists of taking out books without leaving the 
cards with the librarian. The only cure for this is to get the library 
out of the study hall and not have fixed desks so close to the book cases. 
We used to have a good deal of marking of books. I observed the last 
names on the cards for a while until I could make a good case as to 
who was doing it. This probably would not work in a large school, 
but might be worth trying. 

Bernice Sattler, Fremont Ross High, Fremont: Just plain ‘‘stealing”’ 
is the word that fits my situation. I have very little actual vandalism 
other than the annual spring fever which causes the boys to add their 
basic artistic (?) talents to the lovely pictures of beautiful girls in the 
magazines. I have attempted to solve my stolen books problem this 
way—I have a trusted monitor at a desk by each library door. No stu- 
dent is allowed to bring textbooks into the library and the monitor 
checks on this. When a student checks a book out at the charging desk, 
a colored slip is put in the book, protruding from the top. This slip 
is taken by the monitor when the student leaves the library. If a student 
has a book with no slip, it means the book was not charged out, so the 
monitor sends the person back for this. If it is necessary to use a text- 
book in the library, the student is given a colored slip for this by the 
librarian. This system seems to be working successfully, but, of course, 
only inventory will tell how successfully. 

If you have an answer to the wide-spread problem of vandalism, let 
us know—even if it is an answer you feel may work only in YOUR situ- 
ation. Help on this problem is desperately needed. 


Eloise Daniel, Ironton Junior High, Ironton: 

A forceful statement was made by J. Edgar Hoover concerning teen- 
age delinquents and vandalism. We have to admit that the term ‘‘teen- 
ager’ is being abused. Agreeing with Mr. Hoover, an adult who com- 
mits the same “destruction” is called and punished as a criminal. Our 
protecting these spoiled young criminals is dangerous to ourselves and 
a crime against society. 

Books taken from our shelves, deliberately with the card, is done 
with the knowledge that theft is being committed. There is not too much 
we can do about it because parents do the same thing in public libraries. 
They, the parents, by example, are training these young ones. This is 
the type of character, sense of responsibility and standards that the 
parents wish to develop in the child. This training or the lack of it, is 
not the problem of the school, church or civic organization, as the 
parent would wish it to be, and they cannot shift their responsibility. 
As soon as the head of the family realizes his own responsibility and 
takes the ‘bull by the horns,”’ the better society will be. 

The public libraries in our district are hardest hit. Sections of en- 
cyclopedias are being torn out, because the student is too lazy to read 
and then write his papers but he wishes to copy and therefore must take 
the book home sheet by sheet orsection by section. A near-by public 
library received technical books, mostly engineering, from Toledo this 
past week, that had been out for years. Men in professional fields bor- 
row and keep the books until the police go for them and the fine is twice 
the cost of the book. 

Vandalism is not only in books but the buildings are actually being 
destroyed by students or young criminals. I am told by a librarian that 
toilets are having to be locked and students are not permitted to go in 
them. Their obscene acts are forcing the library to change the hours 
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for students to before dark. Do the school librarians know that we are 
blamed for this conduct? It is claimed that students have so many 
restrictions at school, that they go to the public library rather than to 
go through the red tape of getting permits. Perhaps this is because 
the school librarian has more control over the discipline of the students 
and when he, the student, goes to the public library, he lets loose his 
pent-up energy. 

In order to cope with the situation the libraries are contemplating 
asking the school authority to have librarians in the schools sign a per- 
mit stating that the material the student is requesting is not available 
in the school library. Where does a statement like this put the school 
librarian? Are we not selecting the material the teachers are using? 
Is our budget insufficient to take care of the needs of the students? Your 
answer is as good as mine. 

As a school librarian I am going to try to have available for the 
student all the material, within reason, that the teachers request; make 
the library as pleasant and comfortable as possible for the students, 
but I will not make the library a club room or a meeting place for 
delinquents to plan their moves. 


“DELINQUENTS DON’T READ” 

A report by a committee of psychologists which discounts the effect 
of obscene literature on juvenile delinquency is quoted in the September 
issue of the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, an American Library As- 
sociation publication. 

The Newsletter is a round-up of editorial news and comment on the 
freedom of information and censorship controversies. 

“‘Many careful students of the matter say this (pornography con- 
tributes to delinquency) cannot be true: that delinquents do not read— 
even the crime comics,’ the Newsletter states. 

Quoted also is Douglas Sargent, head of Detroit’s juvenile court 
child study clinic, who says that pornographic literature ‘has little, if any, 
impact on juvenile delinquency.” 

Published quarterly, the Newsletter subscription is $2.00 per year. 
Persons interested in subscribing may write: Subscriptions Department, 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


THE ART OF STORY TELLING 
Notes on a lecture by Eulalie Steinmetz Ross, Supervisor of Children’s Work, 
Cincinnati Public Library. 

Four main points in story telling are: 

1. Selecting the story. Don’t choose one without a personal meaning. 
Use collections by one author in order to pick up the flavor and style 
of writing. Folk tales are probably the easiest to tell, as opposed 
to creative stories (Kipling, Stockton). 

2. Learning the story. No matter how hard, memorize exactly the first 
paragraph. The rest of the story will follow easily; interpret the 
story. The first story one tells is fraught with ‘blood, sweat and 
tears.”’ 

3. Preparing children to listen—(a) be sure they are comfortable; (b) 
have fresh air in the room; (c) make sure everyone can see the story 
teller; (d) have the children enter in a quiet, orderly manner; use a 
special area or room as much as possible. 

4. Telling the story. Tell the story sincerely, slowly, simply, using 
voice pitch, slow pace to begin with, and pause for effect. 


Recently I was puzzled by a question from an 8th grader who want- 
ed something on four acres. I wondered if it was a new Kennedy 
farm measure or .. . to discover to my amazement that he wanted 
material cn former Governor Foraker. 
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County Line... 


Annie E. Chadwick, Vermilion, has been selected as a participant in the John Hay 
Fellows Program for Summer Institutes in the Humanities. Kathryn Sexauer, Akron, 
and she will attend the same institute, at Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Hearty 
congratulations to both!! 

FRANKLIN: 


Hilliard High Library Club sponsored an egg-painting and decorating group for the 
Easter meeting. This handiwork furnished a library display and souvenirs to take 
home. The last of 14 permanent oil murals is now in place in the library. 


HANCOCK: 


Mrs. Jane De Arment, of Donnell Junior High, spoke at the O.L.A. Northwest 
meeting in Lima, April 1. Miss Nancy Young, chairman of the Roundtable for 
Children and Young Adults Division of A.L.A. planned a three librarian discussion 
on books beyond the “teenage-romance” type and how to help teenagers become in- 
terested in these books. Student librarians at Glenwood Junior High brought lunches 
on Saturday in February and spent four hours mending books. 


Thursday, April 20 was the meeting for the county librarians. Panel members, 
discussing “Censorship and Discipline,” were Hesper Kellogg, Frances Davis, Kathleen 
Chiara and John Neth. Be-A-Librarian Day will be held at Willoughby Junior High 
May 6 for area schools. Sounds like a big day with big doings. 

OTTOWA: 

Salem-Oak Harbor High School Library will have an additional room soon. It will 
be a periodicals room. Miss Emilie Timpe, librarian at Salem-Oak Harbor for 14 years, 
is retiring this Spring. 43.6 years of service is her record!! Miss Darleen Frank will 
be the new librarian. 

PORTAGE: 

Windam students had a contest for old calendars and gave paperbacks as prizes. 
Allen Oakum spoke to the Kent P.T.A. on “Every Child Needs a School Library.” Miss 
Janice Jeannero is practice teacher from KSU, in library science; she is with Helen 
Hulbert at Ravenna High. 

SANDUSKY: 
Northwestern Ohio School Librarians will meet in Lucas County Library. 


STARK: 


Margaret Rodgers anticipates a new library for Middlebranch Junior High and 
will keep us informed. At a meeting of the county librarians, Dr. Guy Marco, KSU 
library school, expressed the fact that there will be great shortages of personnel unless 
changes are made in the training program. Biggest needs of the assembled librarians 
seem to be more time (“just not enough time for all that should be done’) and more 
space (“magazines stacked on top of books . . . maybe sky hooks will relieve the 
situation’’). 


LUCAS: 


DeVilbiss High, in Toledo, celebrated National Library Week with a faculty tea 
and a tea for the student literary societies. An exhibit of new books, and a list 
annotated by the students, was sent each day to the English teachers. The school’s ex- 
tended schedule keeps the library open from 7:30 a.m. till 5:00 p.m. daily. Librarian 
oe Wannemacher reports “no assigned study halls and excellent usage of library 
acilities.” 


BELMONT: 


Eight members of the Martins Ferry High Library Club traveled to Columbus on 
April 14-15. The club paid bus fare and hotel room. The members were selected 
according to a point system. This is an annual event, with the public library, a univer- 
sity library and a museum on the agenda. 


MARLINGTON HIGH LIBRARY LOOKS UP — 

On March 19, an Open House at Marlington High School gave area friends the 
opportunity to examine one of the recent additions to Ohio Secondary Education 
facilities. We may be prejudiced, but we think the library which Mrs. Helen Franks 
heads is one of the nicest visited in a long time. The long room, bright and nicely 
furnished, should be an inspiration to the students. Mrs. Franks’ main problem now is 
to obtain books in sufficient quantity to provide top-notch service. The Ashland book- 
mobile aids now, but can never replace “at home” service. The library suite included 
a work room and office for the librarian. 


HELPFUL HINT: A set of pupils’ schedule cards is made for the 
library. This is a great convenience and saves many trips to the office. 
—Lois Lehman, Salem, Ohio, High 
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INTERCULTURAL VALUES IN BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 

by Priscilla L. Moulton, Shaw Junior High, Swampscott, Mass. 

Through the wonders of science all men have become immediate 
neighbors, and this closeness has intensified explorations in the complexi- 
ties of intercultural relationships. Young people are accepting important 
assignments in our expanding international contacts. Eagerly they search 
for the common denominators of all societies while at the same time they are 
fascinated by the mysterious differences. Librarians are challenged to 
select and introduce to these young adults the books which faithfully por- 
tray non-Western as well as Western values and which hold the seeds of 
intercultural understanding as well as an appeal for the youthful reader. 

In addition to the standard criteria employed in selecting all books 
for young adults, some special considerations should be given to the 
choosing of titles depicting life in other countries: 

Is the author indigenous to the described culture, or, if not, is he 

well qualified to sympathetically and introspectively present the point 

of view and the values of that culture? 

Are the main characters basically content with their own form of 

society, or are they trying to emulate Western society? 

Does the background setting emphasize ‘’normal”’ life in the society 

depicted, or does it show that society in conditions of unusual duress? 

Is the scene current or ‘historical’? New patterns of life in Asian 

and African areas make this time element important. 

Availability of intercultural titles reflects the tensions of the times. 
Immediately following World War II, publishings emphasized the Asian 
scene, and today the focus is on Africa. Rapidly changing political and 
social situations and the increasing abundance of published material, 
make it necessary to lean on current reviewing organs. Intercultural titles 
may be out-of-date by the time they appear on some of our standard 
selective lists. For international materials the currency of any selective 
bibliography is assuming considerable importance. 

Introduction of books dealing with another way of life may require 
some skill and ingenuity. The young adult reader does not easily identi- 
fy himself with situations and characters far removed from his own value 
system, and the librarian must be able to indicate the common bonds 
which will link a particular reader to a particular title. The American 
Library Association publication RICHER BY ASIA, and a forthcoming 
similar publication on Africa, suggests practical and interesting ways to 
introduce the titles included in the bibliography. Such groups as the 
Foreign Policy Association of the World Affair Center have worked on 
useful promotional schemes for stimulating interest in international affairs. 

The spotlight is on youth — youth as a vital force in the surging 
movement toward new and more satisfying world relationships. Librarians 
can share in the exhilaration of this experience, even if only vicariously, 
by putting on the shelves those intercultural materials which will awaken 
the mind, warm the heart, and lead to understanding. 


RICHER BY ASIA SUPPLEMENT 


A new supplement on outstanding books and a kit of materials are 
available for its Asia project, RICHER BY ASIA, the American Library 
Association Young Adult Services Division has announced. 

“Outstanding, readable and accurate books about Asia, books known 
to be of interest to young people, are introduced in the eight page sup- 
ment,” said Miss Jane Scott McClure, Philadelphia YASD Asia Project 
Director. 

The supplement brings the Asia handbook list of books up to date. 
Single copies are available free on request to the ALA Young Adult 
Services Division, 50 E. Huron Street. Chicago 11, Illinois, if accom- 
panied with a self-addressed envelope. 
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CATALOGING AT LOW COST 


This article by Ruth Hess, Supervisor of Library Services Project, explains the 
Catalog Center of the State Library. 


_ The Catalog Center card service is being used by quite a few school 
libraries. We have had to limit this service. We will not guarantee to 
furnish catalog cards for books published prior to 1960. The catalog 
cards we supply are copies of Library Congress proof cards and we only 
began receiving the proof cards in January, 1960. We will be able to 
supply cards for books published prior to 1960 which we have catalogued 
completely. We are discontinuing the reproduction of catalog cards for 
the card service only. 

We offer catalog cards at 15c a set and a set consists of sufficient 
number of cards to furnish author, title, shelf-list and the subject head- 
ings and added entries indicated on the Library of Congress proof cards. 
The average number of cards in a set for non-fiction book is 5, and for 
fiction is 3. These cards, being reproductions of Library of Congress 
proof cards have the correct author entry, not the pseudonym. 

We suggest that orders for catalog cards be sent us at the same 
time the book order is sent to the jobber. We have one specific request 
to make of people ordering cards—namely: that the order for cards for 
each title be on separate 3 x 5 cards or slips and that it include the fol- 
lowing information: the author, title, publisher, date and the name of 
the library placing the order. 

Orders for cards which cannot be filled will be returned immediate- 
ly. The orders which can be filled should be received by the library in 
about 2 weeks. 

The library will be billed by the State Library for the number of 
sets of cards supplied them at the end of each month. 

If the library wishes the Center to catalog and process the books, 
we ask that the library use a multiple copy unit card and send us 2 
copies of the order cards when the order is placed with the jobber. We 
do not restrict the books to be catalogued to the 1960 and subsequent 
publication date. 

We suggest the jobber send the books and invoices to our Center, 
where the books will be checked against the order cards on file and the 
invoice. If everything agrees, the invoice will be dated and O.K’d and 
sent to the library for payment. Any discrepancies between books re- 
ceived and the order card or the invoice will be indicated for the librarian 
to determine the necessary action to be taken as book returned or accepted 
etc. 

When the book has been catalogued and processed it will be sent to 
the library, along with one copy of the order card in the most inexpensive 
way, by mail if there are not too many books or by motor freight if it 
is a large shipment. 

At present the cost for cataloging and processing is being estimated 
at 87c for non-fiction and 77c for fiction. Plastic clear covers increase 
the cost 10c. The library will be billed at the end of each month for 
the number of books mailed to it from the Center that month. The 
statement will show the number of volumes of fiction and non-fiction, 
plastic covers, etc., and will also include the postage or motor freight 
charges for the delivery of these books. 

The head of the Catalog Center does a rather intensive survey of 
the previous cataloging done in the library so that the books coming 
from the Center will fit into the established scheme. 

If the library wishes, it can have the books sent to them, and they 
can check their own order files and invoices. The books can be sent to 
the Center for cataloging. We still need one copy of the order to use as 
a work card. It can be sent with the book. This reduces the cataloging 
and processing cost, le per book. 

The Center’s address is the State Library, 65 S. Front St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. For answers to questions unanswered here, write Mrs. 
Hess. 17 








PUBLIC RELATIONS WITH A “PUNCH”! 
by Frances Steele, Librarians, West Elementary Jr. High, Ycungstown 

In the two days of the Book Exhibit at West Junior High School, 
Youngstown, during National Library Week of 1960, students from 30 
English classes and others registered a total of 940 visiting guests. 

My 7th grade homeroom planned and executed the arrangements 
of the Book Exhibit of 456 new books. The following committees worked 
diligently and industriously: Organization, Menu, Courtesy, Poster, 
Bookmark, and Music. Each member of the homeroom contributed four 
dozen cookies. The other essentials I provided. Oh, yes, the school 
neighbors furnished the ice cubes. 

On the tables, arranged U shape, at the east end of the library, 
were displayed our new books classified with appropriate posters de- 
picting each class. Conveniently placed at regular intervals were library 
book reserve slips for the students. The new books were stamped for 
a 7 day circulation period; however, in the fall this restriction was lifted. 
Much to my surprise, we had 458 reserve slips for 158 books. Just a 
very few of these many books were: Archibald, Go, Navy Go; Carter, 
Speed Six; Cavanna, Angel on Skis; Cousy, Basketball is My Life; Jack- 
son, The Witchcrafts of Salem Village; Moss, Track of Speed; Pope, The 
Defeat of Hitler's Navy; and Porter, Torpedoes Away. 

At the west end of the library the chairs were placed in rows right 
angles to the wall. Also, in this area, was a table with a beautiful lace 
table cloth, appropriate center piece, napkins attractively arranged in 
a rosette, trays with cookies, and paper cups filled with lemonade 
—Kool Ade, (knowing in advance the number to expect, we were al- 
ways in readiness for each class). 

As the students entered the library they were directed to the table, 
received their refreshments and sat on the conveniently arranged chairs. 
During this time I told them of our many fine and wonderful books 
mentioning as well the various subjects receiving new books. As I 
saw the students finishing their refreshments I concluded my remarks 
by asking them not to crush the paper cups nor to crumble the napkins, 
but to drop them into the large box at the entrance to the exhibit. Later, 
a teacher asked why. I related that such a suggestion was a carry-over 
into careful handling and consideration of the new books. The results 
were most gratifying. Not a spill nor a tumble. Books were handled 
with enthusiasm and profound interest. 

Each visitor, students and adults, when making his exit, was given 
a bird bookmark. Underneath the lifted wing was the inscription: Read- 
ing . . . priceless friend of imagination. 

All the while, we listened, ate, looked and read to soft orchestral 
music. 

At the conclusion of our exhibit, books were shelved, with the ex- 
ception of the reserved ones, in another area. One reserve notice for 
each book was sent to the designated homeroom. Yes, many impatient 
students had a beaten path to the library waiting their turn for the 
much wanted book. 

Now they are asking for another Book Exhibit. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS: 

Students gave a faculty tea, putting new books on display for the 
teachers to scan. Two seniors are conducting pre-school classes in mend- 
ing for sophomore he!pers. Book lettering is also being taught — the 
“arts” are handed down from class to class. 

Bernice Sattler, Fremont Ross High, Remont. 

STARK COUNTY LIBRARY (AND OTHERS MAY ATTEND): The final 
meeting of the librarians for 1960-61, May 5, 7:30 p.m. in the Mount 
Union College Library, Alliance. A display for the Fifty Books of the 
Year, selected by the American Institute of Graphic Arts, will be pre- 
sented. Professor Lyle Crist will speak on “The Conservative Imagin- 
ation in Books and Their Design.” 
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APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 
by Marie Burkhardt, Ottawa Hills High, Toledo 

Ottawa Hills High School in Toledo has a very book-conscious mothers club. The 
Mother Study Club sponsors the annual Book Fair, proceeds of which are shared by 
the elementary school and the high school library. 

This year the affair was planned around the theme “The World of Books”, with 
attractive, colorful postors and cleverly designed mobiles. The book department of 
the Lion Store cooperated in the sale of books. 

English classes were scheduled for visits, and a special assembly for freshmen 
and sophomores was led by Cordelia Smith who read from several books featured in 
the high school reading program. Mrs. Smith is in charge of the young people’s de- 
partment of the Lucas County Library. 

One highlight was the panel discussion, “Family Use and Enjoyment of Books,” 
at a joint meeting of the P.T.A. and Mothers Club Tuesday evening. With Paul 
Brooks, a parent, as moderator, Marjorie Slayton, elementary school principal, spoke 
on “Building a Good Family Library”; Jack Howard, senior, ““What Books at Home 
Mean to Me”; Robert Franklin, director of Toledo Public Library, “The Family and 
Public Library Resources’; Barbara McKillen, remedial reading instructor, “The Case 
of the Child Who Dislikes Reading”; and Marie Burkhart, high school librarian, “The 
Role of Our School in Fostering Literary —— 

Mrs. Burkhart introduced her subject by defining literary appreciation as an 
“awareness of actions, emotions, and ideas in order that we may experience all of life 
to the fullest degree.” Does this imply appreciation of only the classics, or does it 
mean a regard for nothing but the latest in books? Lou La Brant has emphasized 
that intellectual growth will be blocked if we try to escape our own culture, and 
librarians have noted among the modern “trash” much worthwhile quality writing 
which can be used as “handles” to awaken new interests. 

Students care little about the date of a book as long as their interests are touched. 
What matters is the presentation — the over-coming of time and language barriers in 
the case of classics, and the sifting out of the best from the new books. 

Parents and teachers must realize that fostering literary appreciation is a long, 
continuous, level-by-level process from the cradle to the grave. Proper attitudes 
toward reading start when the mother reads to the young child and his ear becomes 
tuned to pleasant sounds of words associated with the warmth and security of his home. 
Here is a parent responsibility. 

In the elementary school the child enjoys the satisfaction of doing his own read- 
ing as the gradual acquisition of skills breaks down barriers of difficulty and ovens 
new worlds of experience. Awareness increases; appreciation develops. 

High school brings continued refinement of these same abilities, in students 
whose degrees of maturity have reached an extremely wide range. Each one must be 
met at his own ability and interest levels in order to overcome any barriers to full 
realization of experiences and to grow in appreciation. 

The ultimate goal in literary appreciation lies beyond mere enjoyment. A raucous 
enactment of a scene from Pyle’s Men of Iron would not foster literary appreciation, 
but a guided classroom study of the medieval period would contribute a richness of ex- 
perience which would go far in giving the student the background to appreciate other 
literature without guidance. 

To foster literary appreciation, certain principles govern a reading program: a 
wide variety of books to meet all needs to broaden experiences, much classroom and 
individual guidance, sufficient opportunity for pupil initiative, and a close relation- 
ship with the adult world. Thus the students should become citizens who can read 
thoughtfully and with discriminating appreciation. 

If each student lives his future life a little more deeply because of his appreciation 
of good literature, we hope he can say it was because of that world of good books 
he found at school. 


NLW OBSERVANCE 


Canton South High School Library will observe National Library 
Week, by a special display in the main lobby as well as displays in the 
library. A contest ‘Jumbled Book Titles” will be conducted. All students 
may participate but student-assistants. The titles of the books will be 
jumbled, which the student must arrange to give the correct title of a 
book, then they must give the author and one sentence to tell what the 
book is about. Prizes will be awarded to the first three students with the 
correct answers. First prize will be a book, second book ends, third an 
extra library pass for the next six-weeks period. The English teachers 
are cooperating in this project and papers for the contest will be passed 
out in the English classes. They will be returned to the librarian by 
April 21. —Beatrice N. Meyer, Canton South High School 
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STRENGTHENING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 
KSU Workshop, April 8, 1961 

Miss Frances Henne, from Columbia University Library School and noted authority 
on libraries for children, was the main speaker. Some of the points she emphasized 
were: 

—place greater emphasis on primary and major points of library service, with the 
idea to help the school achieve its purposes. 

—reevaluation of use of time, materials, again to aid main purposes of the school pro- 
grams. Know the instructional program, the teachers, the students. 

—the library is no longer the hub of the school; it is the whole school. It contains all 
the curriculum and “materials necessary. 

—the school library program is a continuum—from kindergarten through secondary 
school programs, changing from “a happy place” (in kindergarten) to a ‘social agency 
(Secondary). Librarians must know the continuum for proper planning. 

—the school library program is teaching: teaching use of library resources, evaluation, 
anaylsis and thinking with materials. The library is one of the best means for pro- 
viding for individual differences. However, the librarian cannot supervise individual 
work and study if the library is inadequately staffed. 

—school library teaching program presents new information, changes in knowledge, 
to provide for lacks of knowledge inescapable in today’s curriculum. 

—strengthening services to teachers: as a minimum every teacher in the school needs 
10 minutes a day with the librarian. Information services need to be expanded. 
There is a need for a professional library for teachers. 

—we all need to emphasize: a school library containing all materials for the school. 

materials must be accessable. 

materials of all kinds for all purposes. 

strengthen the professional preparation of subject 
teachers in their programs for providing information on using libraries 
as teaching aids. 

Junior High Discussion Group: 

tie library materials into the curriculum; talk positively, not negatively; be an Idea 

Center; go out of your way. 

Senior High Discussion Group: 

librarians must exert themselves to reach the goals they desire in their school; princi- 

pal expects strong leadership from the librarian to him, not from him to the librarian; 

also, slow procedure with the principal while keeping ideals until they become facts— 
one step at a time with long range projects in view. 

Librarians have not sold” themselves to the administration and teachers as coopera- 
tive. Don’t sell yourself short! (Much of the reason for “un-cooperativeness” lies in 
the fact that the library is under-staffed and the librarians have too much responsibilities. 

In the afternoon discussion, it was suggested that individual librarians choose a 
part of the Standards and demonstrate its veracity and effectiveness. 

One librarian felt that we ‘often talk to ourselves,’’ and should let administrators 
know not only the needs of the library but the values- of bettering the existing library 
program. (This betterment might be in adding clerical staff, more money for more 
books, remodeling of the library, etc.) 

The day, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., was valuable. It was not as idealistic as many educa- 
tion conferences I have attended. It was valuable in encouraging greater strictness in 
library “teaching” programs and information services, so that the librarian is not the 
jack-of-all trades, but a professional specialist with professional standing in the school 
community. 


TRUMBULL LIBRARIANS HOLD STANDARDS WORKSHOP 


Long range planning by the Trumbull School Librarians Association resulted in 
a successful meeting of librarians, administrators, counselors, teachers, PTA and 
Board members on March 6th at Harding High School in Warren, Ohio. 

At its first meeting of the 1960-61 school year, the association authorized Ruth 
Watkins to serve as chairman of the arrangements, and so a date was set for the 
meeting far enough in advance to make for thorough and detailed planning and prep- 
aration. 

All librarians, superintendents, principals, curriculum advisors, supervisors, PTA 
presidents, Board of Education members received personal invitations. . Brochures 
were posted in all schools to invite all interested persons. 

Articles appeared in the newspapers. Bulletins and coming events publications for 
school personnel carried the announcement. Warren, Ohio School Superintendent spoke 
of the program on his weekly radio broadcast. 

Speaker and panel moderator was Mrs. Elnora Portteus of the Kent State Univer- 
sity Library School staff. The panel members were the Superintendent of the Warren 
City Schools, the Superintendent of the Trumbull County Schools, a high school Read- 
ing and English teacher and two librarians. 

Each panel member was assigned one topic from the Standards discussion guide, 
also each was given a copy of the A.L.A. Standards. 

The North Central, Ohio and A.L.A. Standards were outlined and mimeographed 
so each person in attendance received this information. 
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Twenty-two schools were represented and most of them by administrators, as well 
as by counselors, librarians, teachers, PTA, and Board members. 

Following the introductory remarks by Mrs. Portteus, who gave a background and 
a basis for the discussion, the panel members spoke briefly on the application of their 
topics. A discussion and question period followed which indicated thought was being 
given to the facts presented. 

The group seemed to enjoy the social time which followed, when they could meet 
and talk with other educators present, and continue the discussion. The Warren school 
librarians, as hostesses, served punch and cookies. 

Trumbull School Librarians, who have been organized and active for six years, 
have made themselves heard and recognized, and have now set out to bring about im- 
plementation of school library standards in the city and county schools. 

This type of program is one which any group can plan and carry through, and 
will at least start educators thinking about better school library service. 


If your school system has a story to relate, write it to the Editor. It will be of in- 
terest to all. 


A GREAT STOREHOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 
(A SATIRE) 
by Ann Rudge, East Palestine High 

A school library is a great storehouse of knowledge, and high school 
pupils co-operate by letting it remain there — as safe as the gold in Fort 
Knox! 

Pupils doing various kinds of research go there. Freshman boys find 
the encyclopedias—especially the large ones—extremely helpful to hide 
behind while they read Casper the Friendly Ghost and Donald Duck. 

Upper classmen, of course, have more experience in the use of their 
library. Here is the opportunity to see the great tradition of sharing at 
work. Those who studied the night before have a chance to share their 
homework with those less fortunate — the ‘‘do-nots” and the ‘’know-nots.”’ 

Quiet conferences or exchanges of ideas or opinions concerning the 
handsome new Junior boy are difficult here. The librarian is very unco- 
operative. One must confine oneself to the writing of notes and this 
takes so much time. 

Students soon find the great importance of a fine school library. It 
is truly the heart of the school. In fact, it is a room filled with hearts 
beating in time, while hands are held under the table. 

The library is a student haven. Here pupils — oppressed by teachers 
who demand that lessons be completed — may find succor from those who 
have done the assignments. 

A visit to the library can be an inspiring experience that compares 
favorably with the joy of seeing the first robin in spring, or seeing the 
evening sun disappear behind snow-laden peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
| know because one day | stepped into the library and saw just such a 
breath-taking sight —- a Senior studying. 


BUDGET $$ 
Ruth Foor, Thomas Ewing Jr. High, Lancaster, O. 


There’s money to spend For reference, good reading, 

And much you must buy— And supplies ‘for each day. 
It never will stret_________ch, The waiting seems long 

How hard you may try! for the books to come in, 
So many requests, Once they are ready, 

The need to know — Eager students begin! 

From faculty and students, No place on the shelf, 

The list seems to grow! Is needed for the “best”— 
Reviews sound enticing, As students advertise — 

Another, you add — The book’s a “request.” 
And then you remember Oh, would that all books 

The glue-supply, sad! Could share this same fate, 
So you add and subtract, In use and interest 

And stretch every way, Be considered “first rate.” 


OHIO IN THE CIVIL WAR is a 40-page booklet just published by the Standard 
Oil Co. It is available to teachers. 

Ohio Handbook of the Civil War has been published by the Ohio 
Historical Society for the Civil War Commission. It is a 78-page, illustrated 
book. 
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A LIBRARIAN'S DREAM 


by John M. Goudeau, Librarian, Librarian, LSU in New Orleans 


PART Ill 
My staff, what a wonderful group! Did | acquire them over night? 
How did | find such good people? Letters to Library Schools brought 
little results. Letters to individual librarians were fruitless. Finally, per- 
sonal contacts, friends were consulted. This resulted in the addition of 
one professional staff member. After interviewing dozens of applicants, 
my clerical staff was completed. Each person hired brought on the 
problem of space, equipment, etc. Soon we were sitting tighter than 
sardines in a can. | hada staff. They were young, alert, full of ideas. 
Hard work, dirt, heat, did not daunt their spirit and interest. However, at 
several points during that first summer, we all felt very discouraged. At 
times such as this, everyone pitched in and we had a seafood supper, or 
something similar to boost our spirits. Today, we are in our library, a 

dream at first, but now, finally, a reality. 


Our building was completed, or | should say remodeled, in a fashion 


out of this world. | had an office 4 by 5 feet, a work room that would 
accommodate two people, a receiving room that would hold approximately 
300 books. Equipment was obtained through the kindness of Dr. Sidney 
Smith. Ironically, | was able to get the stacks, tables, and chairs from 
the Geology Library. | was the geology librarian when this equipment was 
first put into use. Now | faced a similar situation again. | came to Baton 
Rouge with five men and we dismantled this equipment and moved it to 
New Orleans, set it up. | never knew that there were so many bolts, 
screws, rods, in library stacks, nor did | realize that they were so heavy 
and clumsy to assemble. In addition to this, | also obtained some stacks 
from the Old Supreme Court Library. My wife was noted, in Ohio, for 
always having a can in her hand as chairman of the various charity and 
community drives. Now | am noted for searching through abandoned 
buildings for equipment that | can use. To be honest, | can now make a 
cardboard box act as effectively as a polished mahogany desk; a shoe 
box serve as a file; a broken down table as an effective CBI stand: a 
market basket as a book truck. In other words, | am now like Cinderella’s 
fairy godmother — a wave of the wand and | have an effective piece of 
equipment. 

Have you ever tried to work when you had to fight roaches, mice, 
bats, and other types of insects? Well, we did, and we conquered them. 
| also found out that women are not so afraid of these various pest as we 
think they are. 

Enough of this, what were some other problems? 

1. What | thought was a blessing turned out to be a headache. The 

LSU main library in Baton Rouge gave us a block of discarded, 
or rather imperfect, order forms to be used until we had our own 
printed. We had to stamp out their name and L.C. Card formula. 
Our books were still being sent to Baton Rouge, our L.C. Cards 
mixed up, the bills confused, and to add to this confusion, don’t 
forget that we have LSU Medical School. 

Similarity of names will plague us until names are changed, if 
and when this is done. 

Another big problem was cataloging. | can still look back at 
the horror of cataloging in Library School. | wished | had paid 
more attention and tried to be a better cataloger. | had to start 
all over and learn everything from scratch. | can tell you, | 
still have a lot to learn. In setting up the library, my cataloger 
resorted to several things which caused Miss Jolly many headaches. 
You remember that we had the month of August to receive books, 
catalogue them, and put them on the shelves. Therefore, we were 
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subject to several errors of haste, such as: 

To save time the suggested DC number on L.C. Cards were 
used without questioning whether the 16th edition of Dewey 
used the same number. The result has been that now, 
when we used the 16th edition number, many books in the 
same subject area are separated. 

Shakespeare criticisms, works, etc. are not together on the 
shelves. It is necessary to follow the Dewey system in order 
to have a logical order. 

The use of F and Cutter number for fiction books was not 
suitable. This was especially noticeable for fiction in foreign 
languages where it was better to put them in the number for 
the literature of the country, since the main use of these 
works would be in connection with foreign language courses. 
The use of 92 for Biography was not suited to divisional plan 
library, which is what the new library building will be. It is 
necessary to reclassify them into subject areas. 

The subject bibliographies in 016 were not suitable since 
it would be better to have them in the subject area. 

The use of duplicate sets of cards for each divisional read- 
ing room slows typing down, but it is felt it will facilitate 
patrons use of divisional rooms. 

In acquisitions, we were hindered by the lack of bibliographical 
tools. Mr. Jacobs of the New Orleans Public Library let us make 
use of his facilities. ‘We were in his way, but never did he com- 
plain. We commuted between his library and our own for the 
whole summer, and we still call on him at the present time. We 
had no L.C. Catalog of Printed Cards, no C.B.I.s. However we 
managed to verify our titles, secure our materials and process 
them. 

All of this will make you think that we have nothing. However, 
through the complete cooperation of our administration, we have re- 
modeled our old building, added the necessary materials, changed our 
charging system, added a few bulletin boards, enlarged working areas, 
remodeled an old warehouse for additional reading area. We cannot 
dedicate a 34% million dollar building, but we can invite you to visit us 
and see what has been accomplished from the shoe box days, the packing 
box desk, to a modern, well serviced and efficient library. We were library 
pioneers and still are. We do not want pity, nor do we feel bitter about 
the dirt, pests, heat, inconveniences. 

Years ago my forefathers were forced to leave Nova Scotia, came 
here to settle, and stayed. | came from Ohio back to Louisiana to stay, 
and |, like my forefathers, will have the pioneer spirit to withstand hard- 
ships, criticisms, and remain in order to make LSUNO library, if not the 
most outstanding library, one of the best in the State of Louisiana. 

And your friends in Ohio are sure that you will succeed, Mr. G. Your 
good humor and unfailing high spirits have stood you in good stead so far; 
we are sure they will continue. Good luck, and keep us informed!!! 

Those wishing to write Mr. Goudeau may write him at: Louisiana 
State University in New Orleans, Lake Front, New Orleans 22, Louisiana. 


STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of Dr. Rich, from the Ohio Educ. Department, with the Standards 
Committee, it was ascertained that the Department does encourage the use of the 
A.A.S.L. Standards in areas where it is possible. . ‘ 

Standards building from minimum to maximum were suggested, so that all libraries 
can participate in building their programs with feelings of accomplishment. These 
“Ohio” Standards could be formulated by librarians, teachers, and administrators with 
all areas of the state represented. ‘ ip : : 

Martha Hammack and Ruth Watkins attended the Leadership Training meetings in 
Chicago on April 28, 29, and 30. 
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From: 
INNES JR. H. S. LIBRARY 
1999 East Avenue 
Akron 14, Ohio 


This BULLETIN is going only to people who have paid dues. If 
you know of someone who should be receiving the BULLETIN, ask them 
to notify 


Mrs. Mildred Hess, 
Revere High School 
3420 Everett Rd. 
W. Richfield, Ohio 


Make checks payable to The Ohio Association of School Librarians; 
$2.00 per year, now payable each October. 


DATES TO REMEMBER .. . 


ALA CONFERENCE, Cleveland — July 9-15, 1961 


OHIO ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS CONFERENCE 
Canton, November 3-4, 1961 


— TRAINED TEACHERS — 


Training of teachers in the use of libraries and audio-visual 
materials is woefully inadequate, the American Association of School 
Librarians has charged in a letter sent to professional associations 
and agencies representing 1100 teacher-training institutions through- 
out the nation. 


A survey made by the National Education Association in 1958 show- 
ed that “only 13.1% of 1,448 teachers who participated in the survey 
had received instruction in the role and function of the school library 
as a definite part of their professional training,’’ the AASL revealed. 


“Although many schools already include courses as electives in the 
curriculum—and are to be commended for doing so—the AASL takes 
the position, in view of this critical situation, that all teacher-training 
institutions should offer courses in the use of libraries and instructional 
materials,” said Miss Williams. 


“Relatively few teachers have had the opportunity to acquire the 
competencies necessary to make optimum use of the materials of in- 
struction which are available in all school libraries. 


“In addition to a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the teacher 
of today’s children must be a specialist in the use of diverse materials 
in all fields of communication,” the letter continued. 


Editor: David E. Hinebaugh, Innes Junior High School, Akron 


Deadline for October, 1961 Bulletin Material: September 15, 1961. 
Material received too late for this issue will be held. 








